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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


You will be interested to know that our dear old friend 
Orlando the Cat has a new coat. In other words we 
can now offer you all the Orlando books by Kathleen 
Hale in a full cloth binding, with the picture covers, at 
little more than the price of the publisher’s paper board 


HERE ARE THE TITLES 
Orlando : A Seaside Holiday 14/- 
Paper board edition 12/6 
Orlando : A Camping Holiday 10/6 
Paper board edition 8/6 


Orlando : A Trip Abroad 12/6 
Paper board edition 10/6 


Orlando : His Silver Wedding 12/6 
Paper board edition 10/6 


Orlando Buys a Farm 12/6 
Paper board edition 10/6 


Orlando Becomes a Doctor 12/6 
Paper board edition 10/6 


Orlando Keeps a Dog 12/6 
Paper board edition 10/6 


_ ALSO THE SMALL ORLANDO BOOKS 
Orlando the Judge 4/- 
Orlando’s Evening Out 4/- 
Orlando’s Home Life 4/- 
Orlando’s Invisible Pyjamas 4/- 


WOODFIELD & STANLEY 
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Mystery at Winton’s Park 
LORNA LEWIS 


“Lorna Lewis is extremely good at telling a story, but 
she is better still at creating contemporary girls and boys. 
She can describe authentically not only what they do but 
also their dreams and imaginings.”—Collins Magazine. 
Illustrated by Charlotte Hough. 10s. 6d. 


Tai-Lu Talking 


SHELAGH FRASER 
BILLY THATCHER 


The story of “the most attractive, adventurous.and unusual 
Siamese cat that ever got herself into the pages of a book.” 
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* 
—Children’s Hour. 30 illustrations. 6s. 
New Edition vo 
1 Mother Goose 
= 


Illustrated by 


ARTHUR RACKHAM 


This well-loved collection of rhymes 
and many pictures is now available in 
two little volumes (54” 
wide by 7” deep) at 4s. 6d. 
each. Between them they 

contain all the original rhymes and pictures 

but are much easier for the young child 

to handle. 
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MARCEL 


The Wonderful 
Farm 


Translated by Norman Denny IHustrated by Charlotte Hough 
Large Crown gs 6d 


“Reaches heights of true imaginative 
power and insight.’’ 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


**I was deeply impressed. It will be 
read and enjoyed by English children 


for very many years. 
A PROMINENT LIBRARIAN (in a letter) 


“‘Outstanding . . . Wise, homely, yet 
light in touch, it is truly enchanting.’’ 
NAOMI LEWIS in THE OBSERVER 
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Brief Lives 


Abraham Lincoln HERBERT AGAR 


“The clearest and most enlightening account of the 
causes of the Civil War, as well as a very beautiful 
picture of the man.”—G. M. TREVELYAN (Just out) 


Rupert of the Rhine — sernarp FERGUSSON 


“* Stands out in an already distinguished series and is 


one of the best lives of its length that I have read.” 
—EDWARD SHANKS, Daily Graphic 














Queen Elizabeth I MILTON WALDMAN 


“ He has carried out his task brilliantly, selecting and 
summarising with fine judgment, and presenting 
vividly Elizabeth as a woman, politician and Queen.” 

—YORKSHIRE POST 


Montrose C. V. WEDGWOOD 


“This short book captures better than any that I 
have read, the excitement, the tragic poetry of his 
brief dramatic career.”—ROSE MACAULAY 


Queen Victoria ROGER FULFORD 


“ The clearest, best balanced and most understanding 
life of the Queen yet written.”—ARTHUR BRYANT 


Sir Francis Drake J. A. WILLIAMSON 


“ He is our best authority on Elizabethan sea-history 
and gives us the clearest account of what actually 
happened in the fighting with the Armada.” 

—A. L. ROWSE, Sunday Times 


The Biographies of CHATHAM and CECIL RHODES will 
be published in Spring 1953. 


Frontispiece and maps with each volume 


@S$ 7s. 6d. each. PUBLISHED BY COLLINS 
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Florina 
.. and the Wild Bird 
“The perfect children’s book’: ‘a real 


triumph’: ‘only once in years does such 
a beautiful book appear’. . . This is 
part of the chorus of praise which 
greeted A Bell for Ursli, the out- 
‘standing picture-story book of 1950 
(just per And in Florina, its 
companion volume, Selina Chénz 
and Alois Carigiet have given us 
another work of sheer delight. 

Each book 12s. 6d. net 





Ambari! The Ballad 
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Copa Sasa ya Boney, 


By R. Forbes-Watson. The 
strange adventure of two 
young African boys, which all 
begins when they discover a 
lump of precious ambari or 
ambergris. 8s. 6d. net 


The Story of 
George Stephenson 


John Thomas’ biography of 
the great Englishman who 
rose from humble beginnings 
to become the pioneer of the 
world’s railways. 8s. 6d. net 


of Kon-tiki 


Ian Serraillier’s rumbustious 
retelling of this modern 
Odyssey takes pride of place 
in his new collection of verse. 

7s. 6d. net 


The Princess 
e> the Swineherd 


The new children’s play 
by Nicholas Stuart Gray, 
to be presented at the 
Mercury Theatre, London, this 
Christmas, 7s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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DENT NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Barbie Kitty Barne 


“Musically serious; as a tale, splendid” (New Statesman), this absorb- 
ing and amusing tale of a young fiddle player is set in Vienna, — 
and finally Paris. Illustrated by MARCIA LANE FOSTER. 9s. 6d. 


The Borrowers Mary Norton 


“The life of tiny Tom Thumb-ish creatures under the floor boards 
imagined with humour and exquisite inventiveness. How children 
will love it.”—ELEANOR GRAHAM, Junior Bookshelf. 

Illustrations by DIANA STANLEY. 9s. 6d. 


The Boy at the Swinging 
Lantern Patricia Lynch 


Packed with realistic incident and glowing with Irish warmth; the story 
of a boy’s search for a lost inheritance. 
Illustrated by JOAN KIDDELL-MONROE. 9s. 6d. 


Bill Brown, C.1.D. Alan Brock 


A ‘behind the scenes thriller’ about a young trainee in the Metropolitan 
Police, in which fact is blended with fiction. 
Illustrated by R. P. KENNEDY. 9s. 6d. 


The Bold Heroes of Hungry Hill 


Seumas MacManus 
“Irish tales reminiscent of much national folklore . . illuminated by 


surprising bursts of colour and unexpected events.”’—Junior Bookshelf. 
Illustrated by JAY CHOLLICK. 9s. 6d. 





Fairy Tales of Long Ago 
Children’s Illustrated Classics 


All the old favourites, edited by M. C. Carey, and newly illustrated in 
colour and line by D. J. WATKINS-PITCHFORD. A new volume in the 
renowned Children’s Lilustrated Classics (18 volumes now published), 
the other new volume being Gulliver’s Travels with ARTHUR RACKHAM’S 
illustrations. Each 8s. 6d. 


The Great Adventure Dovnalda Dickie 


A vivid tale of Canada’s history, abounding in adventure, great exploits, 
escapes, and escapades. With 250 illustrations by LLOYD SCOTT. 
16s. net 
Send to ¥. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., Bedford St., London W.C.2 
for new 36-page 2-colour illustrated Catalogue of Children’s Books 
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ALISON’S KIDNAPPING 


ADVENTURE 


SHEILA STUART 


Another fine Alison story in which she and her 
brother are up against a new kind of mystery in 
the Highlands. Who is the visitor to Clarig posing 

as their big brother Hamish, and what has happened 
to the real Hamish? 8s. 6d. net 


ROUND THE WORLD IN THE 


“GOLDEN GLEANER ” 


PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
The story starts with its heroes isolated by an 
avalanche in a Swiss Chalet ; from that predicament 
they escape just in time to join their ship. In the 
Golden Gleaner they face a variety of experiences 
which go to make a typical Westerman —, 
Ss. net 


A SCHOOL IN DANGER 


M. E. ALLAN 


Another enthralling story of Dundonay School in 
Skye. The beloved building seems likely to be lost 
to the school, but after many exciting happenings 
and some real adventures it is secured in the 
happiest way. 6s. net 


THE CORAL ISLAND 
R. M. BALLANTYNE 
A “De-luxe” Library edition, illustrated with 8 


coloured plates and many line drawings by Pg 
MATTHEW. 8s. 6d, net 


“The illustrations have caught all the vitality and 
humour of the three boys, and the atmosphere and 
charm of the story.”—Junior Bookshelf. 








BLACKIE & SON, LTD. 


16-18 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Down on the Farm SYD CARTER 
Through the story of Bill’s year on the farm children will learn 
about the crops and harvesting, the dairy, and how to look 
after the animals. Illustrated with 16 photographs. 12/6 


The Lost Island EILIS DILLON 


An outstanding children’s novel about the search for a legend- 
ary treasure island. ‘In a class well above the ordinary. . . as 
original and full of apprehensive suspense as a Graham Greene 
entertainment for grown-ups.’-—New Statesman. 

With drawings by Richard Kennedy. 10/6 


Wanderlust RICHARD ARMSTRONG 
The amazing travels of a little white monkey who sailed the 
world in a coracle with a sugar cane mast. ‘A delightfully 
surprising book.’—Collins Magazine. 

With drawings by Richard Crooke. 8/6 


Stories for Jane CATHERINE STORR 
Imaginative easily read stories for young children. 
With drawings by Peggy feremy. 7/6 


Ula and the Spriggans A. F. C. HILLSTEAD 
‘A fairy story with a difference . . . children will love it and it 
may well become one of their perennial favourites.’—Irish 
Times. With drawings and a coloured frontispiece by Scott 
Shepherd. Cheap edition. 3/6 


Ebeneezer the Big Balloon DIANA ROSS 
As he blew over Europe Ebeneezer had a bird’s eye view of the 
countries and he caught a whisper of their languages. With 
drawings, some in colour, by Leslie Wood. 8/6 


Nellie Come Home ROWLAND EMETT 


Emett of Punch has written and illustrated this enchanting story 
of the extraordinary things an adventurous old engine saw in 
America. With many drawings, some in colour. 12/6 


Jan Klaasen Cures the King ANTONIA RIDGE 
A traditional Dutch folk tale. 
With drawings in colour by Barbara Freeman. 8/6 
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,. TALES OF THE 


NORTH COUNTRY 











KATHLEEN FIDLER 


Tales of the North Country 
KATHLEEN FIDLER 


Here are nine true stories from the stirring history 
of the North of England, stories of real adventure 
in real places, told by one of the most popular of 
writers for children. It is the first of the “Heritage” 
series, in which Miss Fidler will tell for children 
true stories of old times ; stories from each region 
of England which are part of the national inheritance. 
Tales of the North Country is illustrated with line 
drawings by Jack Matthew. 


7s. 6d. net 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
































— BURKE, 55 BRITTON STREET, LONDON E.c.i —— 





POPULAR CHOICES FOR BOYS 


BOY’S BOOK OF HOW THINGS ARE‘MADE 
by G. S. Ranshaw 


Boys will read this book with as much fascination as if it were 
a story book. Over 100 illustrations and line drawings. Ss 


GREAT ENGINES AND THEIR INVENTORS 

by G. S. Ranshaw 
“Answers the general questions about machine power, and 
should be useful, also, in the school library.”—Times Literary 


a plement 
Illustrated with photographs and diagrams. s 6d net 


BOY’S BOOK OF SCOTLAND YARD 
Introduced by Ex-Det.-Supt. Robert Fabian 
Behind the scenes of criminal investigation. “You can trace with 
the experts every stage, from crime to arrest, in actual cases.” — 
Sunday Times 
Over 100 photographic illustrations. 10s 6d net 



































ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 





people of all ages. 


Large and varied selection. | Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 


cordially invited. 





JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Tex. 5049 





















WARNE 


A Selection for All Ages 
For the Youngest Readers 


THE FAIRY CARAVAN 
Written and Illustrated by BEATRIX POTTER 
The delightful, full-length story of Tuppenny, the guinea-pig 
and his friends in the miniature circus run by animals. 6 colour 
plates and 62 line drawings. “Here, in fact, is — ”T he 
Spectator. Os. 6d. net 


TONY’S RAILWAY GIFT 
Written and Illustrated by STANLY JACKSON, R.B.A. 
This story of a small boy’s adventures on the North Eastern 
Region of British Railways has a picture on every page. 
“I shall not quickly forget the train rushing north with the 
great rings of smoke soaring against the blue, or the train at 
the other end racing south through the night with a lemon streak 
on the horizon, and the stars out. Good romantic pictures 
these.”—Nursery World. 8s. 6d. net 





For Ages 8-10 


TOWPATH TAD 
By Kathleen Foyle. Illustrated 
by Grace Golden. A charm- 
ing story of life and work on 
the waterways of Ireland. 


BIDDY THE BROWNIE 
By . Vera Armstrong. 
Illustrated by Hilda me | 
The exciting adventures of a 
very keen sixer. 


6s. net each 


For Ages 12-16 


The Rocket Range Plot 
By James M. Downie. For 
boys. A topical tale set in 
Australia. 


Moon 
For boys. 


yen 
By O. }. Tonks. 
A holiday adventure. 


South with the ‘Kittiwake’ 
By Parry Pearson. For boys. 
Life in the Navy in Napo- 
leonic times. 

Shark Island 
By Parry Pearson. For boys. 
A search for hidden treasure. 


Jungle Girl 

By james S For girls. 
The adventures of an African 
chief’s daughter. 

Second Class Judy 
By F. O. H. Nash. For girls 
(especially Guides). 

White Wings and Blue 
Water 

By George E. Rochester. For 
girls. An exciting flight to 
Sydney. 

The Ghost Mare 
By David Grew. For boys. 
A story of Alberta, Canada. 


7s. net each 
A full, illustrated list of books suitable for Christmas gifts is 
available from: 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 


1-4 BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, 


W.C.2 























Editorial 


E wish to draw the close attention of all 
our readers to the article in this number by 
Dr. Langfeldt, who is the Director of the 
Cologne Public Libraries. 


Weare in complete agreement with his 
views on the need for international co-operation to en- 
sure that the best productions of every country should 
be made available to the children of all other countries. 
Not only would such co-operation tend to raise the 
standards of children’s reading but would, as Dr. 
Langfeldt argues, play its part in better international 
understanding. 


We shall welcome articles on children’s books, their 
authors and illustrators, on special library work with 
children or on any allied subjects. We extend this 
welcome especially to our subscribers in the many 
foreign countries in which The Junior Bookshelf cir- 
culates. We have from time to time printed such 
articles from foreign subscribers and they have always 
met with approval by our readers. Now perhaps is 
a good time to pursue this international angle in our 
work with more intensity and if any readers have ideas 
that will help to bring into being some group that can 
concern itself with the conferences and exhibitions that 
Dr. Langfeldt suggests we shall be grateful to 
receive them. 


Illustration by A. M. Parker from Animals Under the Rainbow 
(Hollis & Carter) 
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Illustration by T. Jansson from Exploits of Moominpappa (Benn). 


The Holiday Task 
By MARGARET J. BAKER. 


HE holiday task weighed on Alice’s mind, 

as if the small book bound in hard wearing 

cloth lying at the bottom of her satchel, was 

part of her own form-room which had found 

its way into her home. There was even, she 

noticed, a slight scent of school ink wells and black- 
board chalk still adhering to the stiff unopened cover. 
“But one book to read in the holidays isn’t very 


much,” her mother suggested, “and you said yourself 
that you were bored,” 
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“Tt’s having a book chosen by someone else,” said 
Alice, “as if we’d never want to read anything worth 
while for ourselves. And fancy expecting us to read 
only one book all the holidays. I’ve read nearly a book 
a day and Kim and Great Expectations....1 expect I 
might have enjoyed this one if they hadn’t made us read 
= 

She was still grumbling when at last on a cold Jan- 
uary afternoon she opened the cover of the book. The 
fire was blazing cheerfully, she had two apples by her 
side, and a bag of bulls-eyes to eat as she read. 


Jane Eyre by Charlotte Bronte. Chapter 1. There 
was no possibility of taking a walk that day...... The 
long sentences made her feel sleepy and uncomfortable. 
The book was dated 1847 when trains and stage coaches 
rumbled together across the West Riding of York- 
shire. While she read Alice could smell the sooted 
train carriages, the damp straw on a stage coach floor, 


and dripping spiked umbrellas. In the distance a little , 


girl with a plain face was sobbing as she sat hidden 
behind long red curtains, with her forehead pressed 
against the rain-beaten window pane. 


And slowly, while Alice listened to the child speak- 
ing quickly between her sobs, the story which she told 
took fire. The book was another world in which Alice 
lived for the next three days until the story was 
finished, the hardships of Gateshead and Lowood were 
past and Jane Eyre was left to live happily ever after. 


Alice was still half living in the story when she stood 
beside her mother at a rummage sale in the Church 
Hall a few days later. It was 1952 instead of 1847 
and they had come to search for bargains. 


“There’s nothing here we can buy,” said her mother. 
“Don’t stand there dreaming, dear. You couldn't 
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possibly wear that old battle dress and it’s too small 
for Daddy. I'll buy some of the home-made chutney 
and then we’ll go home.” 


It was then, half hidden amongst the clothes on the 
stall, that Alice saw the small, mottled green book 
published by Smith Elder & Company. She picked it 
up. 

The Life of C. Bronte by Mrs. Gaskell, was written 
on the back and inside was the price, sixpence. 

Meeting the Brontes in the Church Hall seemed, 
even before Alice knew they had been the daughters 
of a Yorkshire parson, to be right. The faded prints 
of Wellington and The Death of Nelson on the plaster- 
ed walls, the brown varnished benches, and gas rings 
hissing under the tea urns, were part of the parish 
world that they had known. 


Alice began the book as soon as she reached home, 
straining her eyes to read the small, closely printed 
pages. She was looking straight into the bare living 
room of the Parsonage at Haworth in Yorkshire on a 
September morning of the year 1824. A thick china 
Christening mug stood on the table with Emily Jane 
Bronte printed round it in golden letters. In front of 
it sat Emily Jane herself, a little girl of six eating rice 
pudding. She was very thin (they had just had whoop- 
ing cough and measles) and her grey eyes seemed to 
shine from her small white face, round which dark 
curls tumbled to her shoulders. Beside her sat Anne, 
aged four, with the sunlight shining on her fair hair, 
turning it to gold. Their only brother, Patrick Bran- 
well, sat at the head of the table. He was a stout red- 
headed boy of seven with a high shrill voice, bright 
eyes under his large forehead, and a chin which sloped 
sharply backwards. Three chairs at the table were 
empty because Maria and Elizabeth, the eldest girls, 
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with Charlotte their younger sister, had been sent to 
boarding school. 


“Hurry up now with your pudding,” said their Aunt 
who had looked after them since their mother’s death 
three years before, “Sarah has promised to take you 
for a walk.” 


The three children left the square stone vicarage 
and set out across the moors with the servant, Sarah 
Gars. The sun was warm on the heather as they made 
their way to the water-fall at Salden Beck, where they 
spent the afternoon playing close to the tumbling 
water. At last it was time to go home. The afternoon 
had clouded over and a hot wind swept across the 
moor, shaking the ripened corn in the fields of Ponden 
Valley far below. The storm gathered about them as 
they stumbled through the heather, four small figures 
outlined against the horizon. As the rain fell, drench- 
ing them to the skin, Sarah made them link hands and 
so led them towards a lonely farm house on the crest 
of the hills. They stumbled up a flagged path, with 
stunted gooseberry bushes growing on either side, 
towards the great carved stone front door. 


In the kitchen the farmer gave them something to 
eat while his dogs growled from the corners of the 
room. Emily and Anne were taken upstairs to an un- 
used bedroom where they could discard their dripping 
clothes. In the darkened room stood a large four-poster 
bed with its sides enclosed so that the bed was like 
another room set inside the other. Emily stood staring 
at it all the time the servant was rubbing her dry. On 
the ledge of a small window by the head of the bed 
she could see a name carved in childish letters and lit 
by the flash of lightning. As she stood there with her 
hair damp about her shoulders she found herself 
shivering with fright because the name was part of a 
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story she would one day write, a story from whose 
terror and beauty she would never be free until it was 
all written down in Wuthering Heights. 

Alice turned the pages quickly to find Charlotte who 
had written Jane Eyre. She was with her sisters at 
school. It was very cold; a damp stone coldness with 
mist blowing in through the windows of a long dormi- 
tory where Maria, Elizabeth, and Charlotte were 
trying to sleep. Charlotte lay in the same bed as her 
elder sister, shivering with homesickness and cold. Her 
eyes set in her small pinched face seemed more like the 
eyes of a frozen sparrow than the eyes of a child of 
eight. 

Far away in the grown-up world below, a mistress 
sitting before a fire wrote in the Register of the Clergy 
Daughters’ School at Cowan Bridge : 

“Charlotte Bronte, aged eight. Writes indifferently. Ciphers 
a little and works neatly. Knows nothing of grammar, geography, 
history or accomplishments. Altogether clever for her age but knows 
nothing systematically. 

Maria Bronte, aged ten. Reads tolerably. Writes pretty well. 
Ciphers a little. Works badly. Very little of geography or history. 

Elizabeth, aged nine. Reads a little. Writes pretty well. Works 
very badly. Knows nothing of grammar, geography, history or 
accomplishments. 

Above her head in the dormitory, the three sisters 
who knew nothing of geography or accomplishments, 
lay very still under their thin blankets. 

Charlotte’s elder sisters died and Charlotte was back 
in the nursery at Haworth playing with Emily and 
Anne. Their room was very small and set over the 
front door, but a cherry tree brushed against the 
window, scattering its petals on the sill. Once Emily, 
playing at Prince Charles hiding in his oak tree, snap- 
ped one of the slender branches of the cherry tree, and 
they had to hide the whitened scar from their father’s 
eyes with soot borrowed from Tabby in the kitchen. 
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In the spring sunshine the sound of their laughter 
echoed through the bare parsonage until everything in 
it seemed filled with life. And all the time Alice could 
hear the scratching of pens as the sisters and their 
brother wrote stories. ‘They made a whole library of 
tiny volumes bound in kitchen sugar paper and written 
in letters no larger than real type. Their writing was 
neat as a bird’s nest and filled with invention. Their 
wonderful imaginary tales took them far away from 
the kitchen at Haworth and their Aunt who always 
wore a false front of auburn curls and set them endless 
seams to sew. They wrote in old laundry books and on 
the backs of bills, in exercise books and on pages of 
sermon paper rescued from their father’s waste paper 
basket. They wrote The Foundling and The Green 
Dwarf, The Adventure of Earnest Alembert, Arthur- 
tana or Odds and Ends, The Search After Happiness, 
and The Young Men’s Magazine, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, and The Tales of the Islanders in four volumes. 
Once, sitting in the kitchen, Emily scribbled something 
about herself : 

“I fed Rainbow, Diamond, Snowflake, Jasper Pheasant. This 
morning Branwell went down to Mr, Driver’s and brought news 
that Sir Robert Peel was going to be invited to stand for Leeds. Anne 
and I have been peeling apples for Charlotte to make an apple pud- 
ding. It is past twelve o’clock Anne and I have not tidied ourselves, 
done our bed work, or done our lessons and we want to go out to 
play. We are going to have for dinner boiled beef, turnips, potatoes, 
and apple pudding. The kitchen is in a very untidy state. Anne 
and I have not done our music exercise which consists of B Major.” 


Charlotte was no longer a child but a girl of eighteen 
filled with ambition for herself and her sisters. Emily 
was two years younger but a head taller than the 
others. Her face was eager and alive, her hair cut in a 
long bob falling to her sloping shoulders. The others 
were plain, but she was beautiful. Even in her 
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brother’s painting her beauty shone out from the 
clumsiness of the canvas. As she made bread or did 
her housework a new music was sounding in her head 
and walking alone on the moor she made up her poems. 
Words seemed to burn through her as if all the wild- 
ness of the moors was stored away inside her brain. 


In the dining-room Charlotte read through one of 
the volumes they had written as children. It was a 
description of Lord Charles Wellesley in Africa : 


“He was reclining under the shadow of an immense chestnut 
tree, playing upon a small Spanish guitar, with a nightingale perched 
on his shoulder. A beautiful grey monkey, a small silky spaniel, and 
a young kitten bounded and danced before him in the brilliant light 
of the uprisen moon.” 


But it wasn’t real. Charlotte shut the book 
impatiently and began to darn a stocking. Her face 
closed up into a troubled mask, and she was back 
at Cowan Bridge listening to her sisters coughing in 
the darkness of the dormitory. She was a child again 
sobbing behind long red window curtains. 


Alice longed for all the sisters to escape from the 
box-like house facing the church-yard, where their 
brother grumbled because instead of becoming an artist 
he had been forced to take the position of clerk on the 
new railway, and where they were always haunted by 
the fear that they must soon be parted to take situations 
aS governesses in strangers’ houses. 


When Charlotte and Emily were sent with money 
given by their Aunt to study French in Brussels it 
seemed as if the impossible had happened and they 
would fly into the sunshine like birds released from a 
coop. Anne stayed at home while her sisters struggled 
to perfect their education so that they would be able to 
start their own school when they returned. 
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In 1844 they were all back at Haworth. Their 
Aunt had died and Mr. Bronte’s eyes were troubling 
him. Branwell had grown into a stranger spending 
much of his time in “The Black Bull” and driven by 
his sense of failure into taking opium. ‘Their plans 
for opening a school in the Parsonage had to be 
abandoned. Only out on the moors could they still 
feel free and happy. At The Meeting of the Waters, 
an emerald space of turf where the streams raced 
between huge boulders, they sat alone with the autumn 
sun warm on their heads. 


And in the evening, after their father had gone to 
bed, their real work of the day began. Sitting round 
the table under the light of an oil lamp they began to 
work on their novels. The room was silent except for 
the sound of a coal dropping through the bars of the 
grate, and the scratch of their pens as the sheets of 
paper were filled with the words which toppled over 
one another in their haste to be born. So in that small 
room, writing as they had written as children, Wuther- 
ing Heights, Agnes Grey, The Professor, and a little 
later, Jane Eyre were written down. 


And the plainest sister of them all, Charlotte Bronte, 
nervous and shy and short-sighted, wrote her novel 
which made plainness beautiful and was a memorial to 
her eldest sister, Maria, whose gentleness was reflected 
for ever in the character of Helen Burns. She wrote 
clearly in the pause after tears, her eyes shining in the 
firelight and her cheeks still smudged with crying. A 
child sitting with her forehead pressed against the 
window pane, telling her story with so much sincerity 
and passion that the novel of Jane Eyre was as fresh, 
lying in Alice’s hands over a hundred years later, as 
it had been when the ink was still wet, shining under the 
lamp on the table in Haworth Parsonage. 
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Illustration by E. Ardizzone from The Blackbird and the Lilac 
(O.U.P,) 


The Children’s Library in Germany 
J. LANGFELDT. 


HE last war saw the destruction of much 

valuable work in many European countries 

and among Germany’s losses may be counted 

her children’s libraries. Before the war child- 

ren were well catered for—they had their own 
departments in the municipal libraries and most 
schools made similar provision, in many cases 
even including individual class libraries. But 
after the war nothing seemed left of this work and 
everywhere a fresh beginning had to be made. At the 
present time great concern is being expressed at the 
amount of trashy and obscene reading matter which 
is produced and public opinion has become so aware 
of its potential danger to young people that the Federal 
Diet has recently formulated a law designed for their 
protection from such undesirable influences. The 
order is not yet legally effective because the Federal 
Council has still to give its approval: many people 
also are very much opposed to such a law because they 
are afraid that it constitutes a menace to the freedom 
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of art. However this may be, one welcomes the fact 
that people in many countries are realising the 
insidious effects of this questionable literature and in 
consequence greater efforts are now being made to 
bring children and young people into contact with 
good books. Strange to say, the public libraries are 
only in a minor degree concerned with this movement 
though the endeavours of the specialist librarians to 
assist with their advice, seem to promise better success 
before long. 


Since the war the Occupation Powers, by vigorous 
measures of varying degrees of effectiveness have 
endeavoured to help the young people of Germany in 
this connection. One establishment which has become 
particularly well-known is the International Youth 
Library in Munich which is under the direction of 
Mrs. Lepman and is supported in the main by grants 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. The Library is ac- 
commodated in a fine house in Kaulbachstrasse, not far 
from the Bavarian State Library. The greater part 
of its considerable stock—this numbers about 20,000 
volumes—has been acquired through the voluntary 
contributions of publishing houses throughout the 
world. In the collection are to be seen picture books 
from America, from Scandinavia, from China and 
Australia together with others from almost every 
country in the world. The Library is open to children 
in Munich every day and it is really fascinating to 
watch these young visitors making their selections from 
these foreign books. Such a thing may easily be under- 
stood, of course, in the case of picture books, where the 
illustrations often explain themselves better than the 
text. But it is astonishing how eagerly the children lay 
hold of books in foreign languages and often use them 
as an aid to their study of these languages. .. These 
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young people bring a fresh and happy tone into the 
house and the Director is well-known, both in Germany 
and in other countries, to people far removed from her 
narrow professional circle, on account of her great 
understanding of children. She has herself written 
several books for children. 


She has set apart one large room in the Library 
where the children can occupy themselves in drawing 
and painting and she has recently arranged a large ex- 
hibition of children’s work in self portraiture. One 
cannot imagine anything more impressive and affecting 
than this collection of hundreds of self portraits by 
children from all parts of the world. 


The real aims of the Library and its capacities are 
not however, confined to nor exhausted by these activi- 
ties. Its paramount work seems indeed to be the 
stimulation of publishers of children’s books to seek 
information about book production in other lands and 
then to make their plans for translation in the light of 
this knowledge, or to consider how they themselves 
could work together with foreign publishers. 


As far as the illustration of books is concerned it is 
easily conceivable that certain types and methods which 
are found to be particularly good in other countries 
could be adopted here. Last year a beginning in this 
work of international co-operation was made when 
publishers and authors of children’s books from dif- 
ferent countries met together to discuss the possibilities. 
Up to now however, the results of the conference have 
not been noteworthy. I feel that one reason for this 
may be that the public libraries were not sufficiently 
represented. Only if these people support such plans 
and can agree among themselves as to which books are 
desirable will the book trade in all probability slowly 
adjust itself to meet their expressed desires. We shall 
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slowly achieve better results when we endeavour to 
work hand in hand with other nations, to learn from one 
another and to exchange information as to which books 
in our opinion are especially good and which therefore 
deserve to be translated first. The probability that 
perhaps 1,000 copies of any such widely recommended 
book could be sold at once to Youth and School 
Libraries—not to mention that the orders would be 
repeated again and again — would be sufficient 
inducement to some publisher to have a particular book 
translated. Such an exchange of our reviews and 
critical opinions of children’s books could be arranged 
through periodicals such as The Junior Bookshelf. At 
the same time, however, international conferences of 
children’s librarians should be organised from time to 
time so that interchange of views on the principles of 
criticism could be made. If then such conferences 
could be combined with international book exhibitions 
such as the International Youth Library at Munich 
could arrange without difficulty, it seems likely that 
very valuable and considerable co-operative work 
would result, transcending in scope anything that could 
be achieved by any purely national effort. 


Another step in this direction was taken in Munich 
in October. A meeting of German children’s librarians 
took place in the Youth Library and was attended by 
about 60 representatives from the Federal Republic. 
The conference lasted for a week and various sub-sec- 
tions were formed. One of these tried to put together 
a list of good German children’s books with particular 
emphasis on those likely to be acceptable to foreign 
readers and with a view to these being imported by 
other countries in the original or being selected for 
translation. Another group was engaged in advising 
on practical arrangements for children’s libraries and 
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a third discussed the question of the training of child- 
ren’s librarians. Interspersed with the sittings of these 
committees were various lectures. A _ psychologist 
spoke on child psychology; a librarian spoke of the 
organisation of the entire library work with young 
readers in one district and of co-operation with the 
schools, youth organisations and public libraries, while 
the writer of this article discussed books suitable for 
children varying in age from the very youngest to those 
of about twelve years of age. Various new youth lib- 
raries were visited in Munich and of course the 
International Youth Library was inspected. A particu- 
larly valuable feature of these sessions was that 
librarians met representatives of work with young 
people from every possible camp, and again and again 
these delegates begged for the utmost possible co- 
operation and assistance. On the question of literature 
for young people particularly, these leaders and 
organisers require the help of specialist librarians, but 
even the technical arrangements for the establishment 
of youth libraries are frequently unfamiliar to them 
and in Germany it is by no means generally known 
that advice on such matters can be obtained from public 
libraries. At the close of the conference the desire 
was expressed on all sides that first and foremost the 
training of young people’s librarians should not be left 
to chance but should be incorporated as an integral 
part of the general library training structure. At the 
present time the training of a librarian in Germany con- 
sists of a three year post-graduate course. It is now pro- 
posed that to qualify as a children’s librarian a further 
six months’ practical work in a recognised children’s 
library should be required and that the library chosen 
should fulfil certain definite conditions as to its stock 
and the use made of it. 
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The conference in Munich took place shortly before 
the Unesco Exhibition in Paris which was opened on 
November 15th. This Paris exhibition consists of a 
selection of children’s books from all member nations 
of Unesco. Each country taking part offers a group of 
thirty children’s books which had to be chosen to dis- 
play various types of literature for young people. Thus 
Paris first of all expressed a desire that at least one 
book should be a translation from Jules Verne. Un- 
fortunately the request cannot be complied with in 
Germany because no translation of Verne has appeared 
since the war. Jules Verne has perhaps never been 
read so much in Germany as in other countries. Even 
long before the war his books seldom found a place in 
children’s libraries, probably because at that time the 
editions were usually printed on very poor paper and 
were insufficiently and very badly illustrated. The 
next essential was that an internationally recognised 
children’s classic should find a place in the selection. 
For this Germany chose Robinson Crusoe which 
appears there in a great number of translations. Im- 
mediately after the war many publishers were at pains 
to bring out good and well produced translations so 
that it was not easy to make a choice from so many. An 
edition was chosen which is also distinguished for the 
individuality and originality of its illustrations—- 
coloured woodcuts. 


It was also thought highly desirable that books which 
might actively contribute to mutual understanding 
between the peoples should feature in the list. In this 
connection the choice was also very wide. The inclusion 
of books which help the child to employ his leisure 
time and others which are of educational value was 
also recommended. It was not exactly easy to give due 
weight to all the varied requirements and suggestions. 
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For a foreign exhibition, moreover, those books which 
already enjoyed a certain measure of renown seemed 
to merit first consideration, as, for example, 
Struwwelpeter. This was included although nowadays 
one can rightly raise certain educational objections to 
the book. Wilhelm Busch, who is already known 
abroad through his Max and Moritz, also found favour 
in our list, but we have not chosen this, his best known 
book, but another, the droll and amusing animal book, 
Plisch and Plum. That Grimms’ Fairy Tales should 
find a place goes without saying, but here again it was 
by no means easy to decide upon the best selection. 
There are countless editions of Grimm, but only few 
which are educationally acceptable in their entirety. 
In the end an edition was chosen where the stories are 
arranged in age-groups. As far as the rest of the books 
listed are concerned preference was given to those by 
writers of acknowledged worth and those by authors 
who do not confine themselves to the writing of child- 
ren’s books alone. Among the latter is E. Kastner 
whose Emil and the Detectives is very well-known 
abroad and has been translated into many languages. 


After all these reflections the following is Germany’s 
list as it finally appeared :— 


1. Alverdes, P. Stiefelmanns Kinder (Siid Verlag) 
2. Baumann, H. Der Sohn des Columbus (Ensslin & Laiblin) 
3. Benary-Isbert, M. Die Arche Noah (Ehrenwirth) 
4. Betke, L. Lieschen (Loewe) 
5. Boris, O. Addi (Thienemann) 
6. Buch der Balladen (Bertelsmann) 
7. Busch, W. Plisch und Plum (Bassermann) 
8. Defoe, D. Robinson (Wiking-Verlag) 
9. Dérfler, P. Der Junge Don Bosco (Herder) 
10. Grillmayer, G. Ein Lausbub findet zur 

Technik (Loewe) 
11. Grimm Marchen (Herder) 


. Hebel, J. P. Schatzkastlein (Thienemann) 
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13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 


Hinderks- 
Kutscher, R. 
Hoffman, H. 
Kaestner, E. 
Kaltenbach, A. 
Kloss, E. 


Matthiesen, W. 
Mezger, M. 
Morgenstern, 
Chr. 

Nebelthau, O. 
Réder-Gnadeberg, 
K. 

Sapper, A. 
Schnack, Fr. 
Smolik, H. W. 


. Steuben, Fr. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Svensson, J. 
Walendy, P. 
Westermanns 
Zechlin, R. 


Donnerblitzbub Wolfgang Amadeus 

(Franckh) 
Struwwelpeter (Loewe) 
Emil und die Detektive (Atrium Verlag) 
Mala, der Robinson des Eismeeres (Wewel) 
So schén ists nur im 


Forsterhaus (Schneider) 
Das rote U. (Schaffstein) 
Monika fahrt nach Madagaskar (Stiiffer) 
Liebe Sonne, liebe Erde (Stalling) 
Das Nachtkind (Thienemann) 
Andschana (Thienemann) 
Familie Pfaffling (Gundert) 
Klick im Spielzeugladen (Desch) 
Rauschebart (Westermann) 
Der fliegende Pfeil (Franckh) 
Nonni (Herder) 
Die Ratselstiege (Thienemann) 
Kinderbuch (Westermann) 


Spielbuch fiir Regen-und Krankheitstage 
(Maier) 
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The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Brown, M. W. The Duck. Illus. 32 pp. 104 X 83. 
boards. . ; F ‘ , Harvill Press 10/6 
There is no finer photographer of animals than Ylla, and 
few animals display better before the camera than the duck. 
This is, therefore, a notable picture-book, but the story is 
trivial in the extreme and the price excessively high. 


BrunHoFr, L. pe. Babar’s visit to Bird Island. Illus. 
by the author. 40 pp. 144 X 103 boards. Methuen 15/- 
This is the best example to date of neo-Babarism, partly 
because the artist is less obviously modelling his style on his 
father’s, partly because the pictures are, comparisons apart, 
good, and partly because one is no longer shocked at the im- 
propriety of carrying on the Babar books after the death of 
their creator. Babar’s visit to Bird Island is charmingly drawn, 
with that loving attention to active detail which has always 
distinguished the series, but the story lacks some of the intense 
seriousness of the original. 


Cuonz, S. Florina and the wild bird. Illus. by A. 
Carigiet. 25 pp. 9 X 124. Oblong boards. O.U.P. 12/6 

A Bell for Ursh was the best picture-book to be seen last 
year. This sequel has the same qualities. It is a joyous 
evocation of the Swiss scene, with an unaffected delight in 
colour and movement and design which will waken echoes in 
every child’s heart. 

The story is slight enough, as flimsy as that of Ursl# but 
the lively rhymes, translated by the Serrailliers, have point and 
wit. 

Happy children, to whom this big exuberant and colourful 
book comes at Christmas. 
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Hate, K. Orlando, the Marmalade Cat: 





a seaside 


holiday. Illus. by the author. 32 pp. 144 X 10}. 
Boards. . ; Country Life 12/6 


Miss Hale can now draw her hero and his handsome 
family on her head, from which position she views them in 
unfamiliar attitudes. Her books tend more and more to become 
exercises in virtuosity. While there can be no doubt that 
children will enjoy the packed detail in this big book, there is 
some lack of spontaneity; some of the jokes are old, some 
laboured, and a few not in perfect taste. As for the story, it 
never much mattered in the ‘Orlando’ books, and this is no 
exception. At the seaside the cat and his ‘friends have the 
adventures expected of them; Orlando is heroic, Grace sweet 
and understanding, Tinkle roguish. Miss Hale must by now 
be deeply attached to her creations; it would, however, be a 
good idea if she gave them a rest. Her imagination and her 
great technical skill are quite up to the task of creating new 
characters and scenes. 


Ross, D. Ebenezer the big balloon. Illus. by L. Wood. 
30 pp. 10 X 74. Boards . ‘ Faber 8/6 


Miss Ross and Mr. Wood have collaborated in some of 
the most vigorous and colourful of modern picture books. In 
this story of the balloon which flew from an English village fair 
to the shores of Africa, neither partner is quite at ease. It is 
particularly to be regretted that the use of colour is so restricted. 
Pictures which should glow with life are flat and drab, for all 
the excellence of their drawing. The story has considerable 
charm, and its repetitions are subtly varied. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Bere, L. The Tired train, and other stories. Illus. 
by J. Bayley. 36 pp. 84 X 74. , Parrish 7/- 





The publishers have here tried to get over the difficulty 
of presenting in cold print a story written for telling aloud by 
substituting for the inflexions of the voice pictures and word 
patterns. That the experiment is less than successful is due 
not to the stories, which are excellent, but to pictures which 
sadly lack quality and to drab use of colour, 
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CockinG, T. Tales from the secret bushland. Illus. 


»/6 by S. Medworth. 92 pp. 74 X 54. . Harrap 4/- 
me This curious collection of tales from Australia does not 
in quite come off; although the creatures who inhabit this secret 
me bushland have some likeable qualities, they are not sufficiently 
hat clearly imagined to come to life. The same stricture applies 
e is to Miss Medworth’s line illustrations. It is indeed difficult to 
yme understand why the book was thought worth bringing to this 
r, it country. 

Etpon, M. Highland Bumble. Illus. by the author. 
bos 44 pp. 10 X 7 boards. . . . Collins 7/6 
now It was not to be expected from the previous Bumble books 
ie @ that this would be so good. Miss Eldon has now found herself, 
hor and the new adventures of her pekinese and his friends the Mac- 
ecw mouses are full of spontaneous fun and characteristic colour. 


Some of the Scottish jokes will pass over Sassenach heads, I 
fear, but there is sufficient universal humour to ensure the 
book’s success. Some of the pictures are perhaps over-pretty, 


8/6 but most are charming and fully in the spirit of the story. The 

e of author is indeed to be congratulated on giving personality to 
= so many mice, all of whom might have looked depressingly alike. 
air 

It is Hate’ K. Manda. Illus. by the author. 30 pp. 

ted. 10 X 7 boards. : ; Murray 8/6 

r all 


Manda the little Jersey calf with the exquisitely soft ears 





‘able and the glamorous eyes is a worthy companion to Orlando and 
his delightful family, and this story of her visit to Ireland has 
the same intense seriousness which gives the Orlando books 
their peculiar charm. It is nothing strange to Miss Hale, or 
her readers, that the farmer should hold an “any complaints” 
meeting for his animals or that Manda should sit at table to 
discuss her difficulties with the farmer’s wife, or even that 
she should go abroad with her passport—surely no other passport 
ever had such a charming photograph—and her best nighty. 

7/- This is a most pleasing story, with illustrations which glow with 
culty colour and life. If there is a valid criticism, it is perhaps that 

id by Miss Hale does not sufficiently economise in words. In a number 

word of instances, the words only labour a point made most effec- 

due tively by the picture. It is surely better, in a book for quite 
vhich young children, to use words only to supplement the illustra- 


tions, and how fluently these pictures tell their story. 





Wh 2e 


Illustration by Will James from Book of Cowboy Stories (Scribner) 
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Jones, C. B- So Hi and the white horse of Fu. Illus. 
by J. Ward. 105 pp. 8 X 5}... Barrie 8/6 


The most remarkable thing about the first So Hi book was 
the praise rained on a mediocre book by almost every reviewer. 
The new book does not help to solve this mystery. The story 
is indifferent, the characters unconvincing, the humour 
facetious. 


LyncH, P. Brogeen follows the magic tune. Illus. 
by P. Fortnum. 184 pp. 74 X 5. ; Burke 10/6 


What colourful vigorous people are here, and how happily 
Miss Lynch links the solid everyday world with that of the 
little people! Each is as real as the other and matter of fact 
detail is blended perfectly with fantasy and things unseen. 
Here we have the story of Batt Kelly, the wandering fiddler, 
who becomes the possessor of the little people’s magic tune. 
Brogeen the leprechaun, who has let this thing come to pass, 
is sent in pursuit and his and Kelly’s wanderings are enriched 
by lively incident and a medley of fascinating characters. The 
magic tune has strange qualities that can touch and move the 
heart and the book has that same charming lilting quality. 
Peggy Fortnum’s illustrations have a wispy quality that suits 
Miss Lynch’s work. 


Mariowe, M. Trusty. Illus. by J. Abbey. 111 pp. 
83 X 63 : ; ; ; Blackwell 7/6 


All my instincts rose up against another ‘doggy’ book, but 
in this instance they were wrong. This is a pleasantly un- 
pretentious story about two London children on a Lakeland 
farm. The central figure is the sheepdog whose devoted work 
keeps the farm going; he is an admirable, and entirely convinc- 
ing character. The story offers every excuse for sentimental 
tears, but Miss Marlowe has resisted, if she ever felt, the 
temptation; and the book has a tough, realistic tone appropriate 
to the hard Northern fells and the sturdy people who inhabit 


them. 
MASEFIELD, J. The Marvellous merlad. Illus. by 
S. Hughes. 190 pp. 74 X 5. : Collins 8/6 


A trite title and mediocre appearance do less than justice 
to this book, in which the Poet Laureate’s daughter makes her 
debut. Miss Masefield has a good ear for dialect and a healthy 
liking for richly mannered characters, and some of her Irish 
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phrases are magical; alas, she has become so entangled in a 
complicated plot that I, for one, could not tell most of the time 
what was happening. 


Reeves, J. The Blackbird in the lilac. Illus. by 
E. Ardizzone. 95 pp. 8} X 54. ‘ O.U.P. 9/6 

There are scarcely half a dozen living writers of real 
poetry for children. It is not possible to welcome Mr. Reeves 
to this august company because he has been of it for some time; 
it is, however, a very great pleasure to greet this new book 
which proves beyond question his right to a place next to Miss 
Farjeon and Mr. Serraillier and within hailing distance of Mr. 
de la Mare himself. 

Mr. Ardizzone’s exquisite decorations help to emphasize 
the uncanny resemblance which the book bears to Peacock Pie. 
Not that Mr. Reeves can be accused of plagiarism; he simply 
shares with Mr. de la Mare the gifts of clarity and gaiety 
tempered with tenderness. He plays with rhymes, rhythms and 
images like a master craftsman, he sings and riddles with the 
best, but he finds himself most truly in evocations of the world 
of nature :— 


“The soaring lark explores the sky, 
And gulls explore the stormy seas. 
The busy squirrel rummages 
Among the attics of the trees.” 


Mr. Ardizzone ventures into new worlds of memory and 
experience and fancy in his lovely line drawings, which offer a 
delicate gloss on the text. His mannerisms have now been in- 
tegrated into a personal style which is yet at the service of the 
poet. There may be books published this year with a wider 
range; none is likely to be within self-imposed limits so supreme- 
ly successful. 


Rei, M. Phelim and the creatures. Illus. by 
S. Passmore. 147 pp. 74 X 5. Chatto & Windus 8/6 
Miss Mayne Reid has her share of the Irish genius for 
story-telling, and her tales of the old magician and his animal 
friends are lively with incident and have sharp and acceptable 
morals. All that keeps the book short of the highest category is 
a lack of richness in character and language. Such wonders 
as these should be clothed in gorgeous and fantastical raiment; 
they deserve, moreover, something better than commonplace 
illustrations. 
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Serepy, K. Gypsy. Illus. by the author. 62 pp. 
8 X 54. , : : . Harrap 6/- 
In this little book Miss Seredy, who has been absent from 
the English scene too long, gives us a most charming set of 
pictures and a few carefully chosen words about the life of a cat 
from birth to motherhood. Such a subject is fraught with perils, 
not least that of being arch and sentimental. All these hazards 
Miss Seredy avoids. Her cat is neither too pretty nor too 
cute, and in one picture only is there any idealising of a 
wonderfully real animal. One need hardly add that the pic- 
tures are supremely well drawn. 


And now, please, may we have a reprint of her master- 
piece The White Stag ? 


SERRAILLIER, I. Belinda and the swans. Illus. by 
P .Marriott. 64 pp. 74 X 5. . Cape 6/- 
Six narrative poems by the author of Thomas and the 
Sparrow are most welcome, although one misses the brief lyrics 
which give diversity to his other collections, misses also the 
scraperboard decorations in which Severin so precisely echoed 
the music of Mr. Serraillier’s verse. Miss Marriott, for all 
that her drawings have character and movement, is not quite 
at home in her present rdle. The poems themselves, three re- 
tellings of Grimm, three Provencal Christmas tales, are enchant- 
ing, musical, spirited, with that exact balance of thought, word 
and rhythm which is this poet’s hall-mark. If every school and 
every library buys a copy of this book, and at this modest price 
why should they not, it will receive some small recognition of 
its real merits. 


Watkins, E. Welcome, good Robin. Illus. by 
R. Turner. 136 pp. 74 X 5. . Sylvan Press 8/6 
It is a good, if not an original idea to introduce children to 
some of the great writers of the past, and it was courageous of 
Miss Watkins to let her little Anne take part in the life of 
such diverse characters as Andersen’s Mermaid, Tom and Ellie, 
and Cinderella. Unfortunately, in order to recreate one must 
have something of the quality of the original, and Miss Watkins 
has not (how could she have ?) the virtuosity and the genius to 
carry out her task. Children may perhaps know a little more 
about their favourite authors after reading this book, but it 
is hardly to be expected that it will win new readers for the 
books it seeks to introduce, 
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FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


ArTxkinson, M. E. Hunter’s moon. Illus. by C. Hough. 
222 pp. 8 X 54. ; ; Lane 9/6 


The new M. E. pon differs from her earlier books 
because it is not about a gang of children and does not confine 
itself in time to the length of one holiday. It is the history of 
one character, a gentle but determined boy called Tony Martin, 
from the day when as a small child he was involved in an 
accident in a pony cart, to the golden day when he conquers all 
his fears and achieves a little pony of his own. There are plenty 
of pony scenes, a gymkhana, Bampton Fair, the home meadow, 
not isolated as the sole important things, but set reasonably in 
a life made up of various events and emotions. Children from 
a previous book appear, particularly Frika, the undisciplined red 
haired girl who stands for excitement. Miss Atkinson does 
not attempt anything original or risky, but always holds our 
interest, is a writer to trust, and creates the impression that 
even her unexpressed opinions will be sound. 


Baker, M. J. Treasure trove. Illus. by T. Freeman. 
118 pp. 73 X 5}. . , Brockhampton Press 6/- 





The general appearance of this book is not impressive and 
the illustrations have a ‘pretty pretty’ air that gives expectations 
of slight and undistinguished writing. The collection of short 
stories however, glitters with some surprising qualities and the 
author reveals a depth of thought and a happy turn of phrase 
that are very satisfying. The children are not particularly 
distinctive and the themes are generally unoriginal but Miss 
Baker adds vitality by her good detail and sense of humour. 
The last and best story tells of two children bent on exploration, 
be it only in the local countryside, inspired by Tennyson’s 
poetry and the adventures of Captain Scott. One feels that 
Miss Baker too, is an explorer, inspired and reaching out for 
—- which although not yet — has been glimpsed 
afar o 
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Brown, P. The Television twins. Illus. 232 pp. 
8 X 54. , , Nelson 8/6 


Mara and Melissa Musgrove found it very convenient to 
be identical twins. It meant they could impersonate each other 
in and out of school in various useful ways. It became espec- 
ially convenient when Melissa was picked out by Television 
Children’s programmes to be interviewed from the crowd on 
Chelsea Embankment; subsequently to take part in television 
plays. Everything went slicker than most things do in this 
life, Mara took Melissa’s place in music lessons and at other 
times when Melissa was playing truant; but then Melissa got 
measles. Even then poor Mara rose to the occasion and not 
only stood in successfully for Melissa but also won the TV 
children’s poetry competition. Of course all this meant the 
deception of Aunt Christabel, who had crazes for everything, 
but it didn’t matter, because Aunt herself was finally invited 
to give a short talk on her Circle, and came across handsomely 
over Melissa’s secret life as a TV star. 


All very fine, and young TV viewers will eat it, seeing 
their own wild dreams come true. Knowing Miss Pamela 
Brown’s reputation we can safely assume that the TV details 
are correct, and certainly the tale is lively and entertaining, 
as her work always is. But does it seem pompous to ask 
whether it is really wise to suggest that twelve year olds can 
leap to success so easily at the cost of deception, lies, irrespon- 
sibility, and total disregard for any sort of standards of conduct 
that should be part of their general training. And would the 
Aunt, who was rather old-fashioned, have let Melissa get by 
quite so easily ? And wouldn’t poor Mrs. Garbitt the cleaner, 
the only person in the book who showed that she had any con- 
science at all, have somehow spoilt the plot by reverting to her 
own morality at some stage ? The lure of Television is strong 
and inevitable; but if morals are out of date (and are they ¢) 
education is not going to be helped if writers of Miss Brown’s 
standing paint our newest art form in colours that make it 
fascinating at the price of less attractive but more important 
lessons which young readers will have to learn one day. 


Brock, A. Bill Brown C.I.D. Illus. by R. P. Kennedy. 
160 pp. 73 X 5. : : Dent 9/6 


This is one of the novels which deals with a career as well 
as tells its story. Bill Brown wants to “go into the police” 
because there has always been a member of his family in the 
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Force ever since the days of Sir Robert Peel. The tale starts 
a little slowly while giving full details of how to join the police 
force and what such joining means, but quite soon warms up 
into a well-told thriller in which the main excitement is made 
all the more real because it runs alongside an authentic account 
of the everyday life of policemen and detectives. The things 
in this book could happen—in fact, similar ones do happen every 
day—but if anyone thinks this means a dull story they can cer- 
tainly think again. Bill Brown is just an ordinary sort of chap, 
keen, fit, and moderately bright and it is most interesting to see 
how he develops, under instruction and with experience though 
not without his fair share of mistakes, into a credit to the 
Force. There are many very good touches too, like the spiv 
with “a pair of shoes that vied with the tint of a blood orange,”’ 
and the slang is delightfully up-to-the-minute. The illustrations 
are, unfortunately, indifferent and do not help the story in any 
way. 


Carter, S. Down on the farm. Illus. 206 pp. 
83 <X 5}... ‘ Faber 12/6 


An openly instructive book about farming and the various 
distractions, worries and compensations of a farmer’s life. It 
all comes freshly to a boy of ten who has been ordered a year 
away from school recuperating in the country. There is no 
‘story but the very well-mustered facts bring with them a 
mounting urge and excitement which carries us on. This is just 
how you plough a field, look after pigs, mend hedges, prepare 
for lambing time - we see so exactly that we itch to do it our- 
selves and envy the boy his chance of one day being a farmer. 
The poor title suggests one of those out of date lamb and cherry 
blossom farm books, which is a pity because this sturdy, know- 
ledgeable introduction to real farming is so much more worth 
while. 


CrarkKE, P. The White elephant. Illus. by R. Kennedy. 





145 pp. 8} X 54. : . ; ‘ Faber 9/6 

Two children, Alistair and Georgina, are taken out for 
the day by their grown up cousin Nona, and their activities are 
prefaced by Nona’s purchase of a new fur coat. Mysterious 
pursuers and the finding of valuable jewellery in the pockets 
of the fur coat lead to an interrupted theatre visit and a chasing 
and rounding up of thieves. The hackneyed theme is treated 
with some originality, and although the children are indistinct, 
Nona is recognisable and Great Aunt Edith an amusing cari- 
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cature. The style is racy and the story moves with ease but 
there are moments when the tale becomes trite and unconvincing 
melodrama. Richard Kennedy’s illustrations lend vitality and 
atmosphere and the whole is a pleasant production. 


Ciewes, D. The Adventure of the Scarlet Daffodil. 
Illus. by R. G. Campbell. © 182 pp. 74 X 5. 


Chatto & Windus 8/6 


This story has the merit of being about a robbery of a 
new kind: the theft, after many false attempts, of a rare bulb, 
a scarlet daffodil, which the father of the Hadley family (him- 
self a Police Inspector) has grown. It is also well and sensibly 
told, except for rather a long discourse covering almost the com- 
plete hearing of a court case, which could have been considerably 
reduced to advantage. A further good mark for this book goes 
for its enthusiasm over bulb-growing and amateur photography, 
two constructive hobbies very beneficial to young readers pro- 
vided their pocket-money goes far enough. A likeable and read- 
able tale, with some very good sense in it. The illustrations 
are not quite up to standard and one wonders why the wrapper 
and frontispiece, coloured, depict a boy and a girl in an apple 
tree when the book is all about daffodils ? 


DerHAM, M. The Cruise of the “Clipper.” 
Illus. by L. F. Lupton. 174 pp. 74 X 5. C.S.S.M. 5/- 


At first sight this seems to be another “sailing adventure 
story” with a mystery concerning a jewel robbery to quicken 
the action, but there is more to this tale of three sixth-form boys 
in the yacht “Clipper” on the Broads than this, as the identity 
of the publishers will reveal to anyone with a knowledge of the 
C.S.S.M. The Children’s Special Service Mission exists to 
bring Christianty into the lives of young people, by evangelical 
work largely conducted during holiday camps for boys and girls, 
organized by University men and women. So our three school- 
boys meet another boat manned by a crew of “muscular 
Christians,” and a friendship between the two crews results in 
the capture of the jewel thieves and a different attitude to life 
being taken by the boys on the “Clipper.” The characterization 
is so thin as to be almost negligible and the mystery itself is 
poorly handled. The “Christian apologetics” do not arise very 
naturally out of the action, and are likely to be skipped. For a 
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brief moment the criminals are thought of as human beings, 
not merely as the “villains of the piece,” but this kind of story 
is dificult to write well; Mr. Derham has not the creative 
ability to get his people across and make them real. The illus- 
trations are good. 


Dickie, D. The Great adventure. Illus. by L. 
Scott. 470 pp. 84 X 6. , ; ; Dent 16/- 


This book won an award in Canada as the best book of the 
year for young readers, and, one imagines with some justice. 
To depict the history of this great Dominion in a form at once 
free from confusion and not overbearing in its mass of inevit- 
able detail was a task which, if well worth doing, must have 
been daunting enough. Dr. Dickie succeeds admirably and in 
this country where the knowledge of colonial and Common- 
wealth history has been regrettably neglected, this well-planned 
book should have great interest for adults as well as for the 
children for whom it has been written, for the simplicity of its 
presentment is never juvenile, and most grown-ups would find 
it absorbing and illuminating. 


It is in addition a beautifully produced work, finely illus- 
trated, and provided with many maps which are splendidly clear 
for their purpose. For all school libraries, this book should 
be a most desirable acquisition. 


Douctias, F. Alarms and excursions. Illus. by R. 
Kennedy. 176 pp. 84 X 54. . ; Faber 9/6 





Five stories concerning the doings of Nicholas (nearly 
twelve), Pippy, or Philippa, and Jake. In the first, Jake, the 
youngest, takes the place of the child who sits on the shoulders 
of the tightrope walker at the circus. This is arranged by 
the children’s uncle, who is doing publicity for the circus; and 
the act is done without a net. No wonder the uncle is nervous, 
the children are scared but thrilled! Needless to say, Jake keeps 
his head and all is well. In the second tale the trio catch a fraudu- 
lent fortune-teller who is a black marketeer. ‘Through other 
adventures they go on the films, catch burglars, get back a 
stolen pony. The book is told in the first person, by Nicholas 
and this makes the adventures seem all the more unreal, 
because by no stretch of the imagination is it possible to believe 
that a boy of under twelve could record and observe in this 
way. 
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Extxacott, S. E. The Story of aircraft. Illus. 


75 pp. 84 X 6}... : : ; Methuen 8/6 
Exxacott, S._ E. The Story of ships. Illus. 
75 pp. 8} X 6}... Methuen 8/6 


For all their slight appearance these two books are mines 
of information. The wide format permits sizeable illustrations 
and at the same time makes possible double columns of text 
which manage not to be tiring to the eye. 

The Story of aircraft begins with Daedalus and ends with 
rocket ships and misses out no landmark in the history of 
aviation on the way. It deals attractively with the many 
interesting personalities such as Leonardo, the Montgolfiers, the 
Wright brothers, Colonel Cody and the earlier lunatics who 
persevered against the problems of flight. There is a particu- 
larly interesting section dealing with experiments in lifting 
surfaces which finally led to the achievement of heavier-than- 
air flight. 

The Story of ships, in a sense goes back even further in 
history but is equally painstaking in its chronicling of the stages 
by which the dugout canoe became the ocean greyhound of 
today. If there is less accent here on personality it is perhaps 
justified in so far as innovations which followed the erection of 
sails were minor affairs compared with the later revolution 
which was induced by the application of mechanical power 
derived from steam. 

In both books every development or innovation described 


‘in the text is illustrated in line drawings, not only breaking 


the visual monotony of the text in what must be, after all, very 
factual narratives, but ensuring that details are clearly under- 
stood and correctly related. The more elaborate full-page 
illustrations are clearly and unmistakably labelled as to parts 
and each drawing is accompanied by brief particulars of origin, 
date, performance etc., so that quick reference is possible to the 
basic facts concerning any significant example of air or sea 
craft. Both volumes have, nevertheless, a comprehensive Table 
of Contents and an adequate Index. As Outlines these books 
are admirably clear-cut and as reference books they should find 
a place in every classroom as convenient sources of consultation 
for teacher and pupil. 


Feist, A. Spread Eagle. 229 pp. 8 X 54. 


Heinemann 10/6 
This successful radio serial, a’ successor to the same 
author’s High Barbary, undoubtedly sounded much better than 











Illustration by R. Kennedy from The White Elephant (Faber) 
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it reads, though it is still a story of much excitement and many 
surprises. ‘That oily villain, Mr. Calamanco, re-appears as 
redolent of musk and sugar plums as ever, but one feels that the 
task of transcribing his idiosyncrasies of speech is, as is often 
the case, a problem which can only be surmounted by modifica- 
tion and some loss of colour. There are times, too, when one 
feels Messrs. Jeremy Shafto and André Marsac are got into 
situations merely for the sake of being got out of them— 
devices which are not unfair but ought not to appear on the 
surface. The main background of events (the Paris of Louis 
Napoleon’s early years and especially the slums of its notorious 
Ile de la Cité) provides an exciting setting for mystery and 
the bouts of ‘La Savate’ which enliven the search for the 
League of the Golden Eagle. In the realm of villainy, Mr. 
Calamanco, though excelling in treachery, is overshadowed in 
depravity by the egregious Mr. Samuel Speke who has made 
England—“how you say? too hot to hold him.” ‘The general 
effect is theatrical enough to raise the question of whether the 
adaptation of plays as novels, or the adaptation of novels as 
plays, produces the better whole result ; but this book will please 
many whether they heard the radio version or not. 


Fercuson, R. Jill has two ponies. Illus. by Caney. 
160 pp. 73 X 54... ; . ; Hodder 8/6 
The stories of Jill are told in the first person, as if by her 
slangy, self-absorbed pony-mad self. This is the third. In it 
she is given a show jumper that she at first dislikes but later 
grows fond of; digs out a hound and talks to the Master; 
helps to put a riding school on its feet; ignores everyone non- 
horsey. I disliked her most when she mentioned her mother (a 
writer of non-pony books), always disparagingly. It is a pity 
that so many books display this sort of child as heroine—for hero- 
ines are emulated. There are surely other kinds of horsewomen, 
no less obsessed perhaps, but at least less spoilt and less unkind 
who could be the mouthpieces in these popular wish-come-true 
sagas ? 
Fisuer, H. Ed. Margot Fonteyn. (Dancers of Today 
No. 1). Illus. (photographs). 32 pp. 10 X 7}. 
Black 6/- 
FisHer, H. Ed. Moira Shearer. (Dancers of Today 
No. 2). Illus. (photographs). 32 pp. 10 X 7}. 
Black 6/- 
These are the first two books of a series which promises 
to be extremely and deservedly popular, They contain some 
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beautiful photographs (some full-page) of the ballets in which 
these two dancers have appeared. There is a brief biographical 
introduction to each, with interesting and informative notes on 
each ballet illustrated. Much can be learnt, even from such 
picture books as these, of the hard work and perseverance which 
lies behind the life of a glamorous dancer. 


Garnett, EMMELINE. The Railway builders. Illus. 
by Wardill. 230 pp. 73 X 54. Hodder & Stoughton 12/6 


Mainly, but not entirely, the life stories of George 
Stephenson and his son Robert, this carefully detailed book 
follows the history of railways in Britain from their Puffing 
Billy, Stockton and Darlington beginnings, till the middle of 
the 19th century when lines already laced the country. In the 
mass of technical and historical information about the first 
steam engines, how the Rocket worked, how the line was laid 
across Chat Moss, how bridges were built—a less good story- 
teller (Miss Garnett wrote that good tale The Scarlet Snuffbox) 
might have lost the human story. But no, her imagination 
quickens round every scene and name. Her inventors and 
engineers and speculators, even her little bodies sitting upright 
in those first open carriages, we see as human people, and 
the simple, earnest, hard-working, undiscouraged Stephensons 
appear as particularly real and touching. 

More than a biography, this book shows figures from the 
past in their landscape, complete with its seasons and rain, its 
countryside of coachroads and new cuttings, its crowds of 
excited Victorians cheering the first train, packing into un- 
comfortable coaches, rashly jumping out after their hats, com- 
plaining of the buffet at Swindon. Miss Garnett has written 
a most readable book, which has also the ring of authority. 


GraHaM, E. The Story of Charles Dickens. Illus. 
208 pp. 7 X 4%. ‘ Methuen 10/6 





The author who attempts a story biography of Dickens 
must begin with the discouraging feeling that Dickens himself 
has already performed the task at least as well as anyone else 
can ever do it. Apart from re-arranging the material in 
sequence, providing actual instead of fictitious names, and re- 
ducing detail, the biographer cannot hope to beat Dickens at 
his own game. Miss Graham, sensibly, does not try. Her 
account is lucid and concise yet manages to catch reflections in 
the factual narrative of the creations of Dickens which he him- 
self drew from the life. Very properly Miss Graham emphasis- 
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es Charles’s boyhood experiences. Indeed, there is probably 
no readable life of this compass which shows so clearly the 
discouraging environment in which the Inimitable began to write 
and the difficulties under which he continued to do so. The 
book deals fairly and by no means sentimentally with Dickens’ 
personal relationships, avoiding the speculations which might 
confuse the younger readers, especially with regard to Charles’s 
eventual estrangement from Catherine. Yet some inner fire 
seems to be lacking. The author has not quite the flair of a 
Maurois or a Strachey which would make a story instead of a 
chronicle out of one of the most exciting lives known to litera- 
ture. Perhaps the work is too confined. Dickens needs a large 
canvas to show his full life at its fullest. The alternative is a 
bolder treatment which omits much but flaunts his, humanity 
and flourishes his zest. 


GreEENER, L. Moon ahead! Illus. by W. P. du Bois. 
192 pp. 8 X 54. ‘ : P ; Lane 9/6 
Probably not much that is new can now be imagined about 
the Moon and scientists are more and more certain that they 
know what to expect when they reach it, so that the scientific 
fiction writer is to all intents and purposes forced to vary his 
fare with the accidents and villainies of a familiar venue. Mr. 
Greener wisely adopts this line and takes the reader through a 
series of adventures in which his rocket ship provides a back- 
ground of routine and hazards similar to that which (say) 
Ballantyne pictured in his stories of the sea. ‘The author’s sense 
of proportion is demonstrated in the fact that p. 77 is reached 
before the take-off and the preliminaries are anything but dull 
or merely technical. What distinguishes the book from so many 
of its kind is the real humanity of its personnel. Noel is the 
kind of boy who would open the door of the air-lock and find 
himself ejected into uncharted space, while Professor “Spit- 
fire” is the kind of man to insist on staying in the midst of a 
moon-desert to look for the lost Sam. The illustrations, some 
of them amusing, tally with the text and adorn a thoroughly 
convincing tale. 


InemonGcER, L. The Young traveller in the South 
Seas. Illus. 158 pp. 74 X 5. Phoenix House 8/6 
Lucille Iremonger was born in Jamaica and lived in the 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands before the Japanese occupation. She 
writes, therefore, with warm sympathy for the unspoilt aspects 

of Polynesian civilisation and a civilised respect for the more 
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primitive aspects of South Sea island life. Sally (13) and Billy 
(15), accompanying their scientist father on a comprehensive 
tour which includes Fiji, the Solomons, the Ellice Islands, 
Tonga, Tahiti and Pitcairn, not only see and are shown all that 
is to be seen but take an active part in the more celebrated 
activities of the various islands. Neither Dr. Sturdy nor their 
shipboard mentor, Toddy, is allowed to improve any occasion 
with the obviousness which is such a danger in books of this sort 
but both fill in historical gaps or provide variations in the book’s 
entertainment. The twenty-five photographs are clear and 
varied in scale and perspective, and a picture map of the route 
covered includes insets of the Fiji Islands, the Samoan Islands 
and a Britain—Australia expanse of the map of the world to 
settle the position of the whole area surveyed. ‘There is an 
adequate index and glossary with notes on the pronunciation 
of native terms and names. The book, throughout, is good- I 
humoured without glossing over the difficulties or disadvantages 
of life in the islands, emphasising in particular the crying need 
for medical assistance in the whole area. One need not be crazy 
about geography to enjoy it thoroughly. 


Jansson, T. The Exploits of Moominpappa. Illus. 
by the author. 104 pp. 93% X 74. , Benn 7/6 

“My goodness ! That book is going to be exciting when 
it’s finished” said Moominpappa after the comet had visited 
Moomin Valley. Now we have the first instalment of his mem- 
oirs, and how right he was. My goodness! Here’s excitement 
together with acute observation, a bunch of vivacious and love- 
able characters, and rich and satisfying laughter. 

If one misses some of the characters in the earlier books, 
particularly the exquisitely feminine Snork Maiden, this book 
offers many compensations, not least of them Daddy Jones, the 
king with a sense of humour, the Mymble with her thirty-four L 
children (or was it thirty-five ?), and the pathetically incompetent 
Island Ghost. Here, then, is richness; a story which sparkles 
with unforced humour, light as air yet based firmly in eternal 
human values. 


Knicut, M. The Young field naturalist’s guide. 
Illus. 144 pp. 74 X 5. , , Bell 10/6 
This is a fascinating book and although at first sight it 

would appear to be one for a select clientele only, the uninitiated 
should find it of surprising interest. Mr. Knight deals with his 
subject in a masterly, straightforward and adept manner dif- 
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fusing an enthusiasm that is split from his own orderly and 
knowledgeable mind. He never gloats or enthuses. His own 
interest is contagious enough. The text deals with the collect- 
ing and preserving of natural history specimens, giving in- 
formation too about apparatus needed, field behaviour, nature 
notebooks, nature clubs and books to read. The photographs 
amplify and elucidate the text and the whole book throws light 
upon a hobby and creative interest that too often seems neglect- 
ed and forgotten. The author is never guilty of writing down 
to children yet his prose is effortless, clear and simple and his 
instructions easy to follow. The publishers could perhaps have 
given the book a more attractive appearance. It tends to 
repeat the format of the usual text book and is not calculated 
to attract the hitherto uninterested. 


La Prapg, E. Alice in Music Land. Iilus. by G. 
Huxtable. 136 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ : Lane 8/6 


This is an attempt to explain musical form and theory to 
children, on the same lines as the author’s Alice in Orchestra- 
land, in which the different instruments were described. Mr. 
La Prade has set himself a difficult task, but has done his best 
to make it interesting. Ten-year-old Alice, through her study 
of Mozart’s Minuet No. 1, is brought into contact with the 
notes and clefs, who come to life and explain the rules of har- 
mony and composition to her. Alice is only “third or fourth 
cousin” to Carroll’s young adventurer, though she looks more 
like her in this book than she did in the orchestral one. Child- 
ren who have got beyond the first stages of learning to play 
the piano and who are really interested in music will find this 
a useful book, but it cannot, by its very nature, be easy reading, 
and is really a text-book only thinly disguised as a story. 


Lewis, L. Mystery at Winton’s Park. Illus. by 
C. Hough. 198 pp. 74 X 5. : Heinemann 10/6 


In spite of some good descriptions of dogs, including a Ger- 
man police dog whose better nature almost got the better of his 
professional training, I do not feel that this has turned out well. 
Tried hand though she is Miss Lewis seems to waver in her 
intentions, uncertain whether to focus on adolescent girls to 
whom dreams of wedding rings and make-up might not come 
amiss, or younger ages who could enter into the spirit of the 
make-believe games in the bombed and derelict Square. As it 
was, neither quite rang true, and both elements became sub- 
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merged in a sketchy gangster plot with a good deal of tying 
up and knocking out, not the best treatment for a recovering 
polio victim. I must confess that I shuddered at the thought 
of any ‘game’ which consisted in throwing iron spear-headed 
railings, like javelins, at another child tied to a tree even if he 
was not very securely tied and was entering into the fun of it. 
It seemed a curious comment on the scene when the Winton 
family themselves, practised with the railings and managed to 
make quite satisfactory dents and pits in the trunk of the old 
plane tree. 

Eleanor Graham. 


Macponatp, M. Black Bass Rock. 225 pp. 74 X 5. 

Lane 9/6 
A competently told story of holiday adventures by a ypung 
Canadian writer. The setting is a bay of the Great Lakes, with 
homesteads near the shore and islands.) Skimming about in 
small boats the children come on the trail of a gang of thieves 
and follow it to the end} where at last they are helped and not 
hindered by the police. The story ni 4 along with occasional 
setbacks and stunning discoveries, but there is not enough build 
up of the main characters to make us greatly care about their 
fates, In spite of the fresh landscape and New World talk) it is 

really just the “kids beat crooks” story once again. 


Meyne.., L. Builder and dreamer. Illus. by L 
Kenyon. 192 pp. 8 X 54 ‘ , Lane 9/6 

In a few years’ time a century will have passed since the 
death of I. K. Brunel. Overdriven for years by his own re- 
markable energy, he collapsed on the deck of his ill-fated Great 
Eastern—a malevolent ship, Mr Meynell calls her—and he died 
a few days later in September, 1859. 

Thus there passed from the hectic, frantic scene of nine- 
teenth century industrial expansion one of its most brilliant 
and attractive figures, whose imagination had so often fired his 
more sober contemporaries with the excitement of undertakings 
which too often were ahead of the time’s technical skill and 
efficiency, but which often had the future with them, even 
though they might fail as short term achievements. And 
even that summary is only partly true. There remain as 
outstanding triumphs, for instance, the magnificent bridges, 
testimonies to a great engineer who was also a great artist. 
If Brunel lacked the cautious and assured success of the Steph- 
ensons that was in part because he dared to think so much more 
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spaciously, and yet often more rightly. What would we not give 
today for his seven foot gauge ? 


Mr. Meynell’s book is very timely. It is an exciting and 
absorbing account, written with care and enthusiasm. Brunel’s 
great undertakings are thoroughly and ably described, and 
there are good illustrations. It is a book which no school 
library should be without. 


Nexson, R. Sea Eagle and other tales of the wild. 

Illus. by H. J. Knowles. 80 pp. ma x SE 
Epworth Press 5/- 
These tales display a sound knowledge of animal ways and 
the author’s attempts to weave this knowledge into a lively 
background scene are partially successful. The reader becomes 
participant in the drama of hunter and hunted, of the quiet 
stealth: and sudden action amid the ripple and rustle of fiela 
and stream. The writing is however, too self conscious to be 
always convincing and the vision is blurred, while the sameness 
of the stories—always that of the hunter and hunted—creates 

a monotonous effect and a feeling of satiety. 


PRINGLE, P. The Boys’ book of cricket for 1952. Illus. 

192 pp. 10 X 7. ; Evans 10/6 

Cricket is the only sport that has produced a considerable 

literature, most of it good if very little of it great. Unfortun- 

ately this book cannot be recommended. The style of all the 

articles is journalistic and the physical format is poor. It does 

not bear comparison with the M.C.C. Book for the Young 
Cricketer. 


RocueE, A. Animals under the rainbow. Illus. by 
A. M. Parker. 173 pp. 84 X 54. Hollis & Carter 12/6 
It is unfortunate for this book that the same thing has 
been done infinitely better. Excellent as Miss Parker’s wood 
engravings are, she is no Robert Gibbings, and there is nothing 
here to match the grave beauty of Miss Waddell’s prose in 
Beasts and Saints. The existence of a masterpiece does not, 
however, detract from a lesser work in the same kind’ and 
some of these stories of saints and animals are unfamiliar and 
all are worth knowing. The compiler has a fondness for ‘racy’ 
colloquialisms which degrade their theme. It would have been 
better to let the tales speak for themselves, as they are well 
able to do. Miss Parker makes no such mistake; her illustra- 
tions have dignity and style. 
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Ross, D. The Bridal gown. Illus. by “Gri.” 
206 pp. 8 X 54. : ‘ 


Faber 10/6 


These are fine fairy tales, beautifully and thoughtfully 
told, fashioned on a classic design, full of truth, wisdom, good- 
ness. Miss Ross uses a powerful imagination superbly. I had 
the feeling that the stories were well matured, that she had 
harboured them until they had grown to life size, had herself 
walked in them so that they attained perspective and that ring 
of truth which all the good fairy tales Have. Her telling of the 
Nativity as 4 Christmas Legend is a tale which will be remem- 
bered long by anyone who reads it or hears it told. It seemed 


to me the perfection of her work. 
Eleanor Graham 


Sava, G. Caught by revolution. Illus. by M. Wolpe. 
167 pp. 8 X 54. ; ; : , Faber 10/6 


Caught by Revolution is in part a sequel to the same 
author’s 4 Boy in Samarkand, and tells of Peter Slavine’s ex- 
periences as a naval cadet at the Imperial Academy. Whilst 
he is undergoing his training there, the Russian Revolution 
breaks out, and he has an adventurous time in escaping across 
a Russia in chaos to Samarkand, where he hopes to find safety. 
Yet even here agitators are at work, and after a short period 
of peace he is again driven in flight into Persia, from where he 
must face a world in which he will always be a foreigner. 


This book does not seem to have quite the freshness and 
charm of its predecessor, but then, it deals with more strenuous 
and less attractive times and there are parts of it when one 
seems to lose sight of Peter and his friends in the maelstrom 
of the revolution, and they become puppets rather than people; 
and yet, perhaps in such circumstances, that is not a surprising 
fate. The book is vigorously written and attractively illustrated. 


STEPHEN, D. Getting to know British wild animals. 
Illus. by L. Fullerton. 104 pp. 93 X 7}. Collins 12/6 


This book has the qualities of attractive presentation and 
adequate writing which characterize the series to which it 
belongs, although from Mr. Stephen, given greater scope, more 
imagination might have been expected. The illustrations have 
great charm, but the misplacing of two full-page pictures is 
criminal carelessness for which a mere erratum slip cannot 
atone. 
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Warner, P. Tessie growing up. Illus. by the author. 
189 pp. 8 X 54. . : P Blackwell 10/6 
This is a charming story about Tessie, aged twelve, her 
friend Jan, and their horse, donkey, dog and cat. There is also 
Ann, Tessie’s younger sister, who loves her bantams and rabbits. 
Tessie wants to be an artist, she has talent and is apt to go 
off into daydreams and forget that at twelve, especially, art 
isn’t everything. The children live in a quiet Welsh border 
village where they find an old cottage which is to be a play- 
house of their own; but unselfishly they give it up to an old 
agricultural worker who is homeless. Presently they come 
upon a disused caravan belonging to the unpopular and rather 
grim Miss Phillips. Just the thing to replace lost Harness 
Home! ‘Tessie spends her savings on the caravan and becomes 
quite possessed by it. She loses interest in her work, fails in 
her scholarship exam which is her one chance of studying art 
seriously ; neglects her sister’s cherished birds; becomes ill. It 
is, she realises, all her own failure, and she is most contrite 
and unhappy. However all is not utterly lost, for the grim 
Miss Phillips, who has been befriended by the family, softens 
under their good will and is eventually able to get Tessie the 
training and opportunities for which she longs. The story ends 
on a happy note for all. 


The author tells her story quietly but tenaciously; the 
illustrations are delightful, so are the end-papers showing the 
decorations and furniture in the caravan. This is a book which 
has much truth in it. Its morals are not forced; Miss Warner 
writes and draws with sincerity, and understanding. This 
gentle book should find a wide circle of readers among girls 
aged nine to thirteen. It is in no way sentimental though it 
has admirable sentiments and good characterization. 


Wuittock, R. Cowleaze Farm in Winter. Illus. 
158 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ Jenkins 7/6 
Mr. Whitlock is always a reliable guide to the day to day 
happenings on his farm. This new volume covers the work 
(mainly with stock) from October till March. Pat and Mary 

are again the stooges for whom everything is explained. Mrs. 
Whitlock is still the conventional farm wife making sure that 

they have a big breakfast, and Ralph again not only answers 

all the questions but goes out of his way to show the widest 
variety of farm affairs. Besides the routine work with calf or 

pig or poultry, the book is enriched with many less technical 
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delights of country life and fascinating odd bits of knowledge 
about gossamer, mushrooms, making blackberry and apple jam, 
ferreting, birds, foxes and so on. It is all told in the easy 
avuncular manner that goes across so well to Children’s Hour 
audiences, but is a bit undistinguished to read. 


Dunn, M. Border mystery. Illus. by R. Kennedy. 
196 pp. 8 X 54. : Lutterworth Press 8/6 


A yarn spinner’s story, thoroughly improbable, most lightly 
connected to real life, but designed to please, as of course it will, 
the reader who wants to be distracted by some vicarious advent- 
ure. A holiday in Ireland, secret passage, villainous characters 
at the big house, diamonds smuggled over the border: the 
children interfere, fat Cousin Beta, a good comic character who 
has appeared in an earlier book, comes to the rescue, the police 
are very grateful in the end. Easy going for the elevens and 
twelves but with little to stimulate any thought when the ad- 
venture is over. 


FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


Best, E. A. The Sky and its mysteries. Illus. 
238 pp. 734 X 5. . : Bell 15/- 


The author, Senior Science Master at the Nautical Col- 
lege, Pangbourne, and Secretary of the British Astronomical 
Association had a bright idea for starting this introduction to 
astronomy. He describes the night sky as it was seen by the 
earliest astronomers, and just as anyone nowadays can see it 
by going out of door to look! He then goes on to show how 
modern instruments have vastly increased our knowledge so that, 
by examining a star many thousands of light-years away with 
them we can say “that star contains a lot of...... ; it is moving 
away from us with a velocity of...... ; its temperature is about 
enim ”, and not only fill these gaps correctly but also deduce 
many other facts about it. This is a most absorbing book which 
will appeal strongly to older boys and girls with a scientific 
bent. It is fairly advanced and in its last chapter “Mysteries 
yet unsolved” is very advanced, but sixth-form pupils at a 
grammar school will be able to follow most of the arguments. 
It will inspire the enthusiasm of many to read further into the 
subject, and of a few to take up astronomy as a continuing 
hobby or even as a profession. The illustrations are well chosen. 
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Bowen, F.C. Ships for all. Illus. 255 pp. 8 X 53. 


Ward Lock 12/o 


In a fast changing world of atomic energy, jet-propulsion, ‘ 
guided missiles and pilotless planes, driverless cars and auto- 
matic railways, the fascination of ships for young and old seems 
as strong as ever. Most of us have so little direct contact with 
really large craft that to know how they are built, driven and 
manned is a matter of perennial interest. Most, if not all, of the 
questions which the landsman or the youthful reader will want 
to ask are answered by Mr. Bowen in a simple style under well- 
ordered headings illustrated by sixty well-chosen photographs. 
The latter might, perhaps, have included examples of unusual 
or experimental vessels but as the text deals mainly with estab- 
lished and proved models no doubt the illustrations are 
sufficiently representative. The book deals also with the 
principles of seamanship, with shipboard personnel, and in 
interesting detail with the causes of disasters at sea and the 
measures employed to prevent and combat them. A glossary 
of nautical terms and a comprehensive index give finish to a book 
which, if it contains little that is new, contains most of what 
a boy or girl or adult would like to know about merchant 
shipping and the traditions of the sea. 


Duccan, A. Thomas Becket of Canterbury. Illus. 
228 pp. 84 X 54. . , . . Faber 12/6 


Mr. Duggan is justly appreciated as the author of two or 
three historical novels of very high quality; The Conscience of 
the King, for instance, has a rare insight into a most obscure 
period which brings the conviction that if these events did not 
indeed happen exactly as described, yet the truth must have 
been something very like them. This is a powerful gift of 
imagination legitimately used by a writer of fiction, and such 
works have their fit and esteemed place. But the qualities of 
dramatisation and construction which make the novel may well 
be a disadvantage in the writing of history, to put no finer 
point on it, and Mr. Duggan’s portrait of Becket will be barely 
recognisable by those to whom the underlying issues between 
the mediaeval Church and state are in any degree familiar. Un- 
fortunately, the book is not for such, who are in any case able to 
correct for themselves Mr. Duggan’s too frequent prejudices, 
but for children, who on the strength of a work like this, well 
written and persuasive as it is, may be forgiven for imagining 
that the writing of history is aimed, not at stating a case on 
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the facts as far as they can be known, but at special pleading. 
That Henry II was savage in his rages, and unbridled in his 
bitterness at opposition is true; but he was a most able and 
devoted ruler, and he had much right on his side. Becket’s 
intolerance and self-righteousness cannot be concealed, and the 
legal basis for his claims was much shakier than Mr. Duggan 
admits, as was the support accorded him in 1170 by both his 
Church and the people in general. In fact, it seems certain 
that he won a partial victory only by snatching a deliberate 
martyrdom at the hands of frightened and bewildered killers 
whom he goaded into hacking him down. 

This therefore is a book to recommend fer its clear prose 
and its narrative sweep, but with a due caution against a point 
of view which seems unnecessarily and rather unfairly partisan. 


Fercusson, B. Rupert of the Rhine. 140 pp. 
2. Sr , : Collins 7/6 





Perhaps after all Prince Rupert was not worth another 
book. Perhaps the note struck in Mr. Fergusson’s preface 
comes a little too near the mark. “It is difficult enough,” he 
says, “to confine Rupert within the covers of a short book; if 
one were to take one’s eye off him for a moment, he would slip 
away.” There may, indeed, be not too much there to capture, 
for the fact is that Rupert, though not without his share of 
Stuart charm and with great courage and enterprise, suffers both 
as a personality and in a military sense by the side of the great 
Montrose, with whom comparisons are inevitable. _ Besides, 
most of his early career is linked dismally with failure, with, 
particularly, the tale of lost opportunities and fatal distractions 
which destroyed Charles I; and if, with Mr. Fergusson, we 
place the responsibility for much of this on other shoulders, yet 
Rupert himself was by no means free from blame. Even in the 
military sphere there was substance in the charges that Rupert 
was a magnificent cavalry leader, but a bad commander,, whose 
intemperateness was ruinous, at Edgehill particularly. 


Of all this Mr. Fergusson is quite aware, and he indulges 
in no indefensible hero-worship; yet one may wonder whether 
even so, he has made the most of Rupert. For this impression 
the balance of the book may be to blame, for 100 pages go on 
the Civil Wars and a mere 35 on the rest of his career, which 
includes the Dutch Wars and the years of piracy. Yet this 
part of Rupert’s life has plenty of interest. Nor does there 
seem to have been exercised the kind of discrimination. essential 
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in so short a book as to what may be left out. The result is that 
the years of war become rather a catalogue of incidents between 
which there seems singularly little connection. This may reflect 
obliquely the bewilderment and lack of cohesion about the un- 
happy king, but one cannot really feel that this was Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s intention. The book remains readable, but it cannot 
be regarded as one of the most successful of this admirable 


series. 
James, W. Book of cowboy stories. Illus. by the 
author. 242 pp. 74 X 5. ; : Scribner 10/6 


If in this informed but comic-ridden age there are still a 
few readers, young or old, who cling to the belief that a cow- 
boy’s life is one of perpetual glamour and romantic excitement, 
the late Will James’ book should set them right once and for all. 
At the same time it should enthral them with a deeper sense 
of the humdrum heroism of the cowpuncher’s seasonal or 
perennial vigil. In America James is already looked upon as a 
classic cowboy author and his drawings, some of which illustrate 
this book, are collector’s pieces. What makes his writing 
different is a unique ability to interest the reader in cowboys as 
cowboys and not as convenient pegs on which to hang violence, 
sex, gang warfare, skulduggery in the badlands or the birth of 
a nation. From the first story, On the Drift, which should cure 
any ill-informed youngster of all ambition to become a cowboy 
to the last, A/ways a Cowboy. James is rubbing in the fact that 
the cowboy’s sense of vocation is as strong as that of the light- 
housekeeper or the Polar explorer, and in the real cowpunching 
days he must have endured as much. At times it seems 
debatable whether the author is not more interested in horses 
than in men but his sense of proportion is justified as the stories 
reveal that a cowboy is only as good as his horse will let him be. 
All the same there are some notable portraits of horses, in prose 
and picture, from a man who loved them as well as used them. 
This is not everybody’s book, but anyone who enjoys it at all 
will like it immensely and will want to return to it. 


LarsEN, E. Radar works like this. Illus. by C. 
Green. 64 pp. 10 X 63. ‘ Phoenix House 8/6 
If only the paper on which it is printed were better it 
would be difficult to find fault with this short but admirable 
description of one of our modern miracles, what it is and what 
it can do. The book consists of a series of short paragraphs, 
each easy to grasp at once, and 65 diagrams to drive the points 
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well home. All aspects are covered, including navigational 
aids, ferry control, radar whaling, cloud warning, weather fore- 
casting by radar, radio astronomy, and even how radar can be 
used to help channel swimmers! 


Morcan, B. Men and discoveries in electricity. Illus. 
188 pp. 74 X 5... ; Murray 8/6 
This book is very well designed as a review of a most 
mysterious subject, and as such, it may well appeal to others 
than the children who are already beginning to investigate the 
immense field covered by this branch of Physics. The lay 
reader among adults will have many of his difficulties made 
plain by this soundly written survey, which, by tracing the 
growth of knowledge from its earliest beginnings through the 
work of that great experimenter Faraday to that of the 
moderns, achieves a kind of bird’s eye view of progress in that 
department of science on which so much of the thought of the 
world is today concentrated. Although the book is inevitably 
concerned to a degree with explanations of a thoroughly 
scientific type, the author never becomes pedantic, and this there- 
fore is no text-book. It is very well illustrated with photo- 
graphs, and the text has numerous drawings which are clear 
and explanatory. 
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Twin schoolgirls unexpectedly break into the world of tele- 
vision — with plenty of adventures set against the authentic 
background of the studio and outside broadcasts. More 
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John and Jennifer 
Go Travelling 
Devised and photographed by GEE DENES. Story by Elsie 
M, Harris. The seventh Jennifer book takes the famous 
children on travels by bus and train, by boat and aeroplane. 
Over a quarter of a million Jennifer books have been sold. 


Ilustrated with brilliant photographs, in full colour and in 
black and white. 6s 


JAMES KENYON 


Traitor’s Gold 


Kenneth Bond, England Test cricketer and champion boxer, 
goes treasure-hunting by air to French Equatorial Africa, in 
search of gold hidden by a traitor in the French Army — 
cricket, and detection mingle excitingly in this unusual 
story. Britannic Series 6s 6d 


* and Rodney Bennett’s ‘LET’S DO A PLAY!’—now 
available again at seven-and-six 
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